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The  annual  report  this  year  focuses  on 
the  diverse  and  special  sources  of  fund- 
ing which  lift  our  programs  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  ordinary  into  levels  of 
excellence.  In  a way,  this  report  can  be 
read  as  a special  thank  you  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  our  success. 
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The  Year  in  Review 


Annual  report  time  is  always  a time  for 
reflection  and  contemplation.  This  year  our 
reflections  brought  a pleasant  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion. This  has  been  an  especially  good  year  for 
the  Western  PennsyK'ania  School  for  Blind 
Children,  a year  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
well  positioned  for  the  demands  of  the  future. 

One  significant  event  was  the  appointment 
of  a new  executive  director.  Janet  Simon, 

Ph.D.,  assumed  the  position  on  March  28.  Dr. 
Simon  has  spent  most  of  her  professional 
career  at  the  School  and  has  already  exerted 
firm  educational  leadership  and  a creative 
approach  to  management.  With  Dr.  Simon  the 
School  can  look  forward  to  a long  period  of 
stability  and  progress  in  pursuing  its  course. 

The  mission  of  the  School  was  reiterated 
this  year  when  the  Board  of  Directors  con- 
cluded the  conceptual  phase  of  a long-range 
planning  effort.  The  Board  adopted  a resolu- 
tion reaffirming  its  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  bUnd  children  regardless  of  the  severity 
of  other  handicaps.  In  the  next  phase  of  its 
long-range  planning  activity,  the  Board  wiU 
evaluate  the  School’s  physical  plant.  Many 
facihties  must  be  altered  or  redesigned  to 
improve  our  ability  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  severely  handicapped  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  safety  and  mobility. 

Enrollment  was  stable  at  170  students, 
though  there  are  signs  that  the  population  wiU 
increase.  l\venty  students,  many  under  the  age 
of  five,  were  newly  enrolled  at  the  School.  We 
accept  children  beginning  at  age  two  and  we 
can  start  working  with  families  as  soon  as  a 
child’s  blindness  is  diagnosed.  We  continue  to 
get  many  referrals  from  throughout  Western 
F^ennsylvania  and  we  expect  twenty-eight  new 
students  for  the  1985-86  school  year. 

Financial  management  is  always  a dehcate 
balancing  act.  With  the  expert  leadership  and 
involvement  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  our 
long  term  assets  have  been  wisely  invested 
and  income  from  our  endowment  enables  us 
to  make  much-needed  capital  improvements. 
Last  year  we  spent  more  than  $1  million  on 
construction  to  transform  our  main  building 
into  a facility  more  suitable  for  multihandi- 
capped children.  J\vo  former  courtyards  were 
enclosed  and  converted  to  provide  new  dining 
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areas,  a small  conference  room,  additional  dor- 
mitory and  classroom  space  and  a diagnostic 
center  for  the  school  psychologist. 

We  have  greatly  enlarged  and  modernized 
our  food  service  operation.  Our  kitchen  serves 
three  meals  a day  to  children,  many  of  whom 
require  special  feeding  or  restrictive  diets.  Td 
accomphsh  this  difficult  task,  we  instituted 
a highly  sophisticated  food  service  system 
which  enables  us  to  serve  the  dining  rooms 
and  non-dining  room  settings.  About  one-third 
of  our  students  receive  their  meals  in  Aladdin 
trays  which  have  the  special  diets  and  feeding 
instructions  marked  clearly  on  the  covers  of 
the  trays. 

Our  basic  education  program  is  funded  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education. 
Currently  the  School  is  reimbursed  at  a favora-  j 
ble  rate  for  the  services  we  provide  but  this  j 
does  not  cover  all  of  our  expenses.  Tb  fund  the  | 
special  health  care  needs  of  our  students,  for  | 
demonstration  projects,  for  research  and  other  I 
important  program  components,  we  rely  on 
support  from  foundations,  government  and 
private  benefactors. 

Philanthropic  foundations  made  grants  last 
year  totalling  $77,400,  an  increase  over  previ- 
ous years.  Foundation  monies  are  used  for 
educational  enrichment  programs  which  ena- 
ble our  students  to  work  on  special  skills. 

The  School  was  very  pleased  to  be  chosen 
as  a recipient  of  $400,000  in  federal  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  vocational  training  of  deaf/blind 
adolescents.  The  training  is  supported  by  a 


grant  from  Innovative  Programs  for  Severely 
Handicapped  Children,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  This  will  be  a joint  venture 
between  three  local  institutions:  the  School, 
the  Pittsburgh  Bhnd  Association  and  Western 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic.  This  training, 
to  begin  in  the  fall,  will  enable  severely  handi- 
capped deaf/blind  individuals  to  engage  in 
productive  work.  The  School  will  design  and 
coordinate  the  basic  educational  component 
of  the  program. 

Private  monies  are  crucial  to  the  School. 

Last  year  we  received  $153,000  in  contribu- 
tions from  individuals,  civic  clubs  and  organi- 
zations. When  one  realizes  that  the  School 
spends  about  $200,000  a year  to  buy  adapted 
equipment— such  items  as  special  furniture, 
wheelchairs  and  cribs— the  value  of  this  money 
becomes  clear. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Bhnd 
Children  is  one  of  a smaU  group  of  schools  in 


the  Commonwealth  which  is  both  pubhcly  and 
privately  supported.  The  core  of  our  support 
comes  from  the  state.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, for  those  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Legislature  to  understand  our  pro- 
grams and  to  know  us  better.  In  March,  the 
School  hosted  a reception  for  Dr.  Kay  Wright, 
the  newly  appointed  Commissioner  of  Basic 
Education.  She  toured  the  School  and  observed 
classroom  teaching.  In  June,  we  held  a legisla- 
tive reception  in  Harrisburg  which  was  attended 
by  Secretary  of  Education  Margaret  Smith, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  key  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  Senate. 

Approximately  150  members  of  our  staff, 
including  teachers,  child  care  workers,  nurses 
and  houseparents,  are  represented  by  a collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement.  The  School  negoti- 
ated a new  agreement  this  year,  well  in  advance 
of  the  expiration  of  the  current  contract,  insur- 
ing stability  for  the  next  three  years.  The  new 
agreement  reflects  a constructive  collective 
bargaining  atmosphere. 

The  Board  of  Directors  gave  special  recogni- 
tion to  two  members  of  the  School’s  community. 
Eugene  Kimmick,  maintenance  supervisor, 
retired  after  30  years  of  service.  Board  member 
Howard  Womsley  celebrated  a 50  year  associa- 
tion with  the  School,  which  included  an  active 
involvement  in  many  phases  of  the  School’s 
development.  The  dedication  and  loyalty  of 
both  of  these  men  has  been  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  School. 

In  other  news  from  the  Board,  Mrs.  WlLLiam 
J.  Connelly,  Jr.,  and  Wesley  von  Schack  were 
elected  as  Directors  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
September.  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Eddy  resigned 
from  her  position  after  twelve  years  of  faithful 
service.  The  School  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Director  Edwin  J.  Brueggman. 

For  our  students,  this  has  also  been  a very 
fine  year.  The  more  we  work  with  severely  dis- 
abled youngsters,  the  more  we  are  able  to  help 
them  gain  a certain  mastery  over  their  envi- 
ronment. We  have  seen  our  more  able  students 
excel  in  sports  this  year,  gain  in  confidence 
and  independence  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
provided  by  an  enthusiastic  and  caring  staff. 
As  you  whl  see  from  this  annual  report,  many 
forces  came  together  to  provide  what  we  believe 
is  a superior  education  for  those  who  attend 
this  School. 
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Our  Basic  Direction 


Education  is  the  most  central 
function  of  any  school.  Educa- 
tion at  the  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia School  for  Blind  Children  is 
a complex  undertaking,  requir- 
ing a highly  specialized  staff, 
much  adapted  equipment,  a lot 
of  love  and  support  and— yes— a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  educa- 
tion program  is  funded  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
via  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Last  year  the  Common- 
wealth appropriated  $5  million, 
and  those  funds  were  used  to 
pay  for  the  two  main  education 
programs  within  the  School:  the 
Multihandicapped  Program  and 
the  Visually  Impaired  Program. 


Jason's  ride  on  the  jetmohile  is  not  just  for  fun.  Jason  learns  to  propel  himself  across  the 
floor  manually,  eventually  his  hands  should  loosen  into  a more  normal  position. 


Heather  is  not  totally  blind.  Susan  Aach,  special  education  teacher,  is  teaching  Heather  to  use 
the  vision  she  has.  The  goal  is  for  Heather  to  look  at  the  cup.  reach  for  it,  get  it  to  her  mouth 
and  drink  the  juice! 


A wheelchair  can  also  he  used  to  help  with 
independent  walking.  Here  Russell  gets 
encouragement  to  take  independent  steps 
from  physical  therapist  Jackie  Righetti  and 
therapist  aide  Rob  Hamilton. 
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For  the  Multihandicapped 

Students  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram are  severely  and  pro- 
foundly handicapped.  What  this 
means  is  that  they  are  able  to 
learn  many  adaptive  skills  but 
they  will  need  supervision  and 
assistance  throughout  their 
lives.  Last  year,  106  students, 
aged  two  to  twenty-one,  were  in 
the  Multihandicapped  Program. 
Their  visual  handicaps  are  com- 
pounded by  retardation  or 
developmental  delays. 

The  children  spend  six-and-a- 
half  hours  a day  in  a classroom 
setting,  working  with  teachers, 
aides,  occupational  and  physical 
therapists  and  other  specialists. 
They  work  on  skills  as  basic  as 
learning  to  communicate  yes 
and  no,  on  tasks  as  difficult  as 
dressing  oneself  and  on  con- 
cepts as  abstract  as  cause  and 
effect.  Socialization  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  program  and 
because  most  of  these  students 
live  at  the  School,  their  work 
with  the  staff  extends  well  into 
the  evening.  The  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide these  children  with  as 
much  independence  as  possible 
and  to  give  them  a rich  and 
rewarding  environment. 


For  a visually  handicapped  child,  locating  and  identifying  common  objects  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. Here  teacher  Marianne  Farnan  works  with  Gina  to  help  her  locate  a plate  and  spoon. 


Occupational  therapist  Andee  Aaby  works 
with  Natasha  to  improve  her  stance. 
Natasha  tends  to  move  forward  and  back- 
ward in  a straight  plane.  Andee  is  helping 
her  to  rotate  in  a more  normal  pattern. 


Equipment  is  an  important  aid  to  communication.  Here  a student  uses  the  braillewriter. 


For  the  Visually  Impaired 

The  Visually  Impaired  Pro- 
gram was  originally  conceived 
for  students  with  one  handicap, 
the  inability  to  see.  But  like  so 
much  at  the  School,  the  pro- 
gram is  changing.  Many  of  the 
64  students  enrolled  in  this  aca- 
demically oriented  program 
have  additional  lesser  handi- 
caps, making  their  progress 
more  difficult. 

Those  accepted  into  the 
Visually  Impaired  Program 
need  the  ability  to  profit  from 
traditional  academic  work,  to 
reason  abstractly,  to  socialize 
and  to  work  independently.  The 
challenge,  says  supervisor  Tbny 
Evancic,  "is  to  find  out  where 
the  child  is  in  his  skills  and  to 
build  from  there.” 

The  education  is  highly 
individualized,  with  a large 
staff.  In  addition  to  the  tradi- 
tional academic  subjects,  stu- 
dents learn  how  to  control  their 
environment  through  courses 
such  as  food  preparation,  daily 
living  skills,  and  orientation  and 
mobility. 


A closed  circuit  television  set  which 
enlarfies  letters,  helps  low  vision  youngsters 
use  their  limited  eyesif^ht. 


The  program  is  supported  by 
the  Pa.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  emphasis  is  on  giving 
handicapped  students  as  many 
advantages  as  possible.  Technol- 
ogy has  made  a real  difference 
to  today’s  visually  impaired  stu- 
dent. The  optacon,  for  example, 
translates  print  letters  into  tac- 
tile impulses  which  can  be  felt 
or  read  with  the  fingers.  The 
Kurzweil  reading  machine  actu- 
ally reads  print  materials  and, 
through  synthesized  speech, 
conveys  it  in  an  audible  voice. 


An  Apple  He  computer  with 
sound  is  helping  low  vision 
youngsters  learn  to  use  the 
sight  they  have.  These  are  the 
children  who  have  a limited 
ability  to  see  and  need  training 
to  use  that  sight. 

Another  new  type  of  tech- 
nology is  the  VersaBraille,  a 
machine  which  writes  on  cas- 
sette tape.  This  portable  device 
is  a combination  computer/ 
braille  writer/cassette  player. 

It  is  a good  note-taking  tool, 
enabling  the  student  to  store 
material  on  a small  cassette 
rather  than  on  paper. 

The  increasing  use  of  com- 
puters may  bring  new  career 
opportunities  to  visually 
impaired  young  people.  Evancic 
believes  that,  in  the  future, 
blind  students  will  be  able  to 
interact  more  completely  with 
computers.  He  says,  "This  is  an 
evolving  thing,  still  in  an  early 
stage,  but  it  promises  hope  to 
our  students.” 
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The  School's  library  is  rich  in  devices  which 
enable  blind  students  to  store  and  transcribe 
information  in  easily  retrievable  form. 


Living  Off  Campus  at  Moorhead  Towers 


For  most  teenagers,  living  on 
one’s  own  in  an  apartment  is 
just  a dream.  For  students  at 
the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Blind  Children,  that 
dream  can  be  a reality,  thanks 
to  the  Independent  Living  Pro- 
gram at  Moorhead  Tbwers. 

In  1982,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  McCune  Foundation,  the 
School  rented  an  apartment  in 
Moorhead  Tbwers,  a 12-story 
apartment  complex  designed  for 
the  handicapped.  Students  from 
the  School  live  almost  on  their 
own,  two  at  a time,  for  periods 
of  16  weeks.  With  them  during 
their  stay  is  houseparent  Carrie 
Carter,  whose  function  is  to 
smooth  the  way  as  the  students 
move  out  into  the  world  around 
them. 

Frightening,  exhilarating, 
frustrating  and  enriching— the 
experience  of  learning  to  nego- 
tiate the  risky  and  wonderful 
world  of  city  streets,  retail 
stores  and  new  social  settings 
is  all  this  and  more.  The  young 
people  wrestle  with  supermarket 
layouts  and  misplaced  shopping 
lists  and  discipline  themselves 
to  cook  their  own  dinners,  eat 
their  own  cooking  and  do  their 
own  dishes.  Though  Carrie  is 
there  to  help  them,  the  students 
take  on  whole  new  levels  of 
responsibility. 

The  beauty  of  the  program  is 
that  it  accommodates  a wide 
range  of  students,  from  the 
most  independent  to  those  who 
will  never  live  entirely  on  their 
own.  For  those  who  try 
Independent  Living,  it  is  a 
time  of  growth,  of  new-found 
confidence,  of  gleaming  memories. 


Donna's  Experience 

Donna  Rice  may  be  shy  when 
asked  to  describe  her  four 
month  experience  at  Moorhead 
TDwers,  but  she  becomes  more 
and  more  confident  as  she 
recalls  her  daily  and  weekly 
routines,  her  favorite  meals  and 
her  least  favorite  chores. 

A student  at  the  School  for 
13  years,  Donna  will  graduate 
in  1986.  Last  year  she  and  a 
classmate  joined  Carrie  Carter 
at  the  Moorhead  Ibwers  apart- 
ment. During  their  stay  they 
learned  to  organize  their  time, 
plan  meals  and  shopping,  enter- 
tain friends  and  relatives  and 
share  household  tasks.  They 
also  had  a lot  of  fun. 

Living  independently  required 
good  organization,  and  each  day 
had  its  own  routine.  The  weekly 
routine  may  seem  rigid  to  the 
non-handicapped  observer,  but 
it  insured  the  chores  were 
completed  and  meals  prepared 
with  time  left  for  leisure  and 
enjoyment. 


By  7:30  in  the  morning, 
Donna  was  already  dressed, 
with  her  bed  made.  She  liked 
to  cook  breakfast,  especially 
eggs,  bacon  made  in  the  micro- 
wave,  and  toast.  By  8 a.m. 
Donna  was  ready  to  leave  for 
school. 

The  walk  from  Moorhead 
Tbwers  to  the  School  could  be 
negotiated  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  in  plenty  of  time  for 
an  8:30  class.  When  classes 
recessed  at  3:30,  the  evening 
routine  began. 

Thursday  was  laundry  day 
while  Monday  and  Wednesday 
found  the  girls  at  the  supermar- 
ket with  a prepared  shopping 
list.  With  experience,  the  room- 
mates were  able  to  cut  the 
length  of  their  shopping  trip 
from  two-and-a-half  hours  to 
one  hour.  Donna  says,  “The  big- 
gest hold-up  was  how  many 
people  were  in  the  Giant  Eagle. 
We  usually  were  home  and 
ready  to  start  dinner  by  five 
o’clock.’’ 

The  girls  took  turns  prepar- 
ing supper  and  cleaning  the 
apartment.  “Pork  chops,  noodles 
and  peas  were  my  favorites  to 
cook— and  to  eat,’’  Donna  recalls. 
On  most  nights  dinner  was 
ready  by  six  and  the  kitchen 
cleaned  up  in  time  to  watch  the 
daily  lottery  at  seven  o’clock. 
Evenings  were  reserved  for  tele- 
vision, word  games,  homework 
or  social  activities  held  in 
Moorhead  Tbwers.  By  9:30  or 
10:00,  the  roommates  were 
ready  for  bed. 
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C.A.P.— A Special  Summer  Experience 


"Trust  is  very  important, 
especially  to  a blind  person. 

And  I'm  always  learning  to 
trust  myself  as  I learn  to  do 
new  things." 

Lisa.  1985  C.A.P.  participant 

A blind  student  today,  one 
with  no  other  handicaps,  will 
most  likely  be  “mainstreamed” 
into  a public  school  classroom, 
a setting  which  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  compete  more  success- 
fully in  the  sighted  world  but 
which  may  fail  to  teach  some  of 
the  special  skills  that  provide 
for  full  independence.  That  is 
where  C.A.P.  comes  in. 

The  Community  Adjustment 
Program,  or  C.A.P,  is  a four- 
week  summer  program  which 
was  funded  in  1985  by  the 
Kiwanis  Conference.  C.A.P.  pro- 
vides non-academic  training- 
skills  like  mobility  and  orienta- 
tion, food  preparation,  clothing 
care  and  personal  hygiene— to 
visually  handicapped  students. 
Some  of  these  skills  may  be 
taught  elsewhere,  but  not  in 
such  a formalized,  concerted 
way  as  at  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  Blind  Children, 
with  its  one  hundred  years  of 
experience. 

For  many  years,  the  Kiwanis 
Conference  has  supported 
special  programs  at  the  School. 
The  commitment  of  the  mem- 
bership has  provided  blind 
youngsters  with  varied  expe- 
riences and  special  help.  The 
Community  Adjustment 
Program  has  been  offered  this 
year  with  Kiwanis  Conference 
help. 


Tentatively  and  then  more 
confidently,  with  the  help  of 
their  instructors,  C.A.P.  stu- 
dents maneuver  their  way 
through  the  halls  of  the  School, 
then  onto  the  streets  of  Oak- 
land. Their  skill  in  the  kitchen 
progresses  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


from  the  frying  of  a lowly  egg 
to  the  creation  of  a lump-free 
white  sauce.  Sewing  on  a button 
or  shortening  a hem— jobs  that 
stymie  many  a sighted  person- 
are  taken  in  stride  by  these 
young  people. 
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Tammi's  most  spectacular  creation  was  a white  sauce.  "Not  to  brag,"  she  says,  "but  it  came 
out  right."  Says  Lisa,  "I've  gotten  much  more  confidence." 


Midway  through  the  program, 
one  student  eagerly  awaits  the 
chance  to  let  others  in  on  a 
newly  acquired  skill— a safe  and 
efficient  way  to  cube  a tomato. 
As  she  demonstrates  she  says, 
“This  is  so  easy  you  could  do  it 
blindfolded.  Wait  until  I show 
this  to  my  mother!” 

The  best  part  of  the  C.A.P. 
program  is  the  opportunity  it 
gives  blind  students  to  learn 
and  to  socialize  with  others  like 
themselves.  Says  one  partici- 
pant, “It’s  important  to  be  with 
sighted  people,  but  it’s  also  nice 
to  learn  things  with  other  blind 
kids.  I’m  not  as  embarrassed 
to  try  to  eat  spaghetti  when 
I know  that  everyone  else  is 
having  just  as  much  trouble.” 

C.A.P.  students  spend  time  at 
Moorhead  Tbwers,  in  an  apart- 
ment maintained  by  the  School. 
For  some,  a night  at  Moorhead 
TDwers  represents  the  first  time 
spent  away  from  home.  For 
others,  it  is  a special  time  to 
exchange  confidences  with  a 
blind  friend. 

Throughout  the  program 
parental  involvement  and  feed- 
back is  encouraged.  When  stu- 
dents go  home  on  weekends, 
their  parents  are  often  sur- 
prised at  how  much  they  have 
learned.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, parents  are  asked  to 
evaluate  their  child’s  progress. 
By  involving  parents,  the  sum- 
mer program  extends  into  the 
home  and  strengthens  the  inde- 
pendence that  each  student 
works  so  hard  to  achieve. 

The  results  of  the  C.A.P.  pro- 
gram are  as  tangible  as  making 
a neat  bed,  as  intangible  as 
learning  to  trust  oneself,  and 
as  wonderful  as  making  a new 
friend. 


Lisa,  17,  and  Tammi,  15,  shared  their  Moorhead  Towers  experience  and  became  friends  along 
the  way.  Lisa,  two  years  older  than  Tammi,  often  led  the  way,  but  Tammi  added  an  element  of 
perfectionism. 


Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Blind  Chiidren 


Your  Contributions 

Your  contributions  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children  are  used  to  improve  programs  in  ways  that  are 
tangible  to  all  of  us.  Please  take  this  opportunity  to  insure 
another  year  of  excellence  at  the  School. 


Name  _ 
Address 


City 
Tblephone 


County  State  Zip 


Make  checks  payable  to  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  and  return  in  enclosed  envelope  or  mail  to: 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children 
Bayard  Street  at  Bellefield  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 


Memorials  and  Honors 

Many  people  now  donate  to  charity  in  times  of  bereavement 
or  to  honor  special  occasions  such  as  a birthday,  anniversary 
or  recovery  from  an  illness.  For  a contribution  of  $10  or  more, 
we  acknowledge  your  donation  with  a card,  and  no  amount  is 
mentioned. 

For  further  information  about  deferred  giving  or  memorial 
contributions,  call  the  School  at  412/621-0100. 
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Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children 

Operating  Funds  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  6-30-85 


Revenues 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania— 1984-1985  Appropriation  $ 4,976,000 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania— Compensatory  Programs  173,300 

Intermediate  Units— Summer  School  97,600 

Federal— National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research  116,100 

Federal— Handicapped  Children’s  Early  Education  Fund  94,200 

Foundation  Grants  77,400 

Individual  Contributions  108,100 

Grants— Civic  Organizations  44,500 

Short-Thrm  Investment  Income  280,600 

Contributed  Books,  Food,  and  Other  78,700 

TOTAL  REVENUES  $ 6,046,500 


Expenses 

Salaries  $ 3,900,400 

Fringe  Benefits  1,062,900 

Supplies  262,800 

Contracted  Services  252,900 

Other  Expenses  624,400 

Depreciation  350,000 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  $ 6,453,400 


Excess  of  Expenses  over  Revenues 

absorbed  by  the  Endowment  Fund  ($  406,900) 


The  Financial  Statements  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children  are  subject 
to  audit  by  the  independent  certified  public  accountants  firm,  KMG  Main  Hurdman. 

The  operating  funds  statement  shown  above  reflects  the  current  operating  results  of  the  school 
operating,  general  purpose,  development,  and  special  projects  funds.  During  the  year,  the  1982- 
1983  school  year  audit  was  completed  by  the  state.  The  audit  resulted  in  the  school  receiving 
an  additional  $619,000  from  the  Department  of  Education,  for  the  1982-1983  school  year. 

Information  about  these  statements  will  be  made  available  upon  request. 
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One  Parent  and  the  PTO 


How  do  you  measure  a contri- 
bution? Tbke  Cheryl  Akers,  for 
instance.  Cheryl,  whose  15  year- 
old  son  Bobby  is  a student  at 
the  School,  served  for  three 
years  as  fundraising  chairman 
of  the  Parent-Tbacher  Organiza- 
tion and  three  more  years  as 
pro  president.  That  doesn’t 
even  begin  to  suggest  the  days 
she  spent  working  on  activities, 
the  endless  letters  to  legislators, 
the  mimeographed  sheets  she 
designed  and  ran  off,  or  even 
the  money  she  put  up  for  one 
thing  or  another. 

But  it’s  not  a one  way  street. 
‘T’ve  grown  a lot  personally,” 
Cheryl  says.  “It  was  very 
important  for  me  to  make 
friends  with  other  parents. 

We  have  all  gone  through  the 
same  experiences.” 

''lb  understand  Cheryl  you 
really  have  to  know  something 
about  Bobby,  her  multihan- 
dicapped son.  When  Bobby 
entered  the  School,  11  years 
ago,  he  was  antisocial,  very 
aggressive  and  he  exhibited  a 
lot  of  the  characteristics  of 
autism.  Says  Cheryl,  who  grew 
up  in  Williamsport.  Pa.,  ‘T 
came  to  Pittsburgh  for  this 
school.  I had  a child  with  vision 
and  emotional  problems  and 
there  were  no  services  where  I 
lived.  I came  here  because  they 
were  willing  to  take  Bobby  into 
the  program.  He  was  legally 
blind,  severely  retarded  and  he 
did  not  fit  into  a classroom 
setting.” 

"Thday  Bobby  enjoys  the  class- 
room and  other  social  occasions. 
Much  of  the  anxiety  that  Cheryl 
used  to  feel  when  Bobby  was  in 
a new  situation— just  waiting 
for  him  to  explode  out  of  control 
in  a violent  tantrum  —has 
disappeared.  ‘T’m  extremely 
proud  of  Bobby,”  she  says. 

‘‘He’s  a neat  kid.” 
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For  Cheryl,  being  a concerned 
parent  was  not  enough.  She 
also  became  an  involved  parent. 
‘‘It  was  important  for  me  to 
become  active  in  the  PTO,”  she 
says.  ‘‘Bobby  is  my  only  child.” 

Almost  every  school  has  a 
pro  but  the  one  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  is  different.  It  has  so 
many  roles  to  play. 

For  the  parents  of  handi- 
capped children,  the  PPO  is 
crucial.  Many  of  the  School’s 
parents  are  active,  which  is 
astounding  when  you  remember 
that  the  students  come  from  33 
counties  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia. PTO  programs  are  designed 
to  help  parents  in  concrete 
ways.  At  one  recent  meeting, 
representatives  of  25  organiza- 
tions brought  information 
about  their  services  so  parents 
could  learn  what  help  is  availa- 
ble to  them.  At  another  meet- 
ing, an  attorney  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  wills  and  their  impor- 
tance in  providing  future  funds 
and  care  for  their  multihandi- 
capped child. 


The  PTO  looks  out  for  the 
students.  ‘‘Some  of  the  children 
come  from  institutions  or  they 
live  so  far  away  that  their  par- 
ents cannot  easily  visit,”  Cheryl 
explains,  ‘‘so  the  parents  who 
are  close  by  have  a responsibil- 
ity to  be  available  and  to  let 
the  staff  know  we  care  about  all 
of  these  kids.”  Cheryl  herself 
loves  to  visit  the  classroom.  She 
says,  “When  a child  first  comes 
here,  you  tend  to  see  the  handi- 
caps. Then  you  begin  to  see  the 
child  and  the  handicaps  fade 
into  the  background.” 


Christmas  is  a time  when  the 
PTO  likes  to  do  something  spe- 
cial for  the  children.  The  group 
runs  a Christmas  Corner,  a httle 
gift  shop  where  children  can 
purchase  gifts  for  friends  and 
family  at  prices  ranging  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 
At  the  same  time  the  PTO 
holds  a Christmas  party, 
complete  with  entertainment, 
refreshments  and  gifts. 

Another  important  function 
of  the  PTO  is  to  be  an  advocate 
for  the  handicapped  child.  The 
organization  was  active  in  lob- 
bying for  passage  of  Public  Law 
94-142  and  in  informing  parents 


about  their  rights  under  the 
law.  “We  keep  an  eye  out  to 
what  is  happening  in  Harris- 
burg and  Washington,  D.C.” 
Cheryl  points  out.  “Our  kids 
are  in  a minority,  but  we  are 
taxpayers.  We  do  have  influence 
and  we  do  keep  our  members 
informed.’’ 

Finally,  the  PTO  reaches  out 
to  all  elements  of  the  School, 
particularly  fostering  communi- 
cation between  parents,  faculty, 
administration  and  the  board  of 
directors.  One  PTO  meeting  fea- 
tured a panel  which  included 
staff  and  parents.  “It’s  good  for 
this  staff  to  be  able  to  sit  down 


and  talk  openly  with  parents,’’ 
Cheryl  believes. 

How  do  you  measure  a contri- 
bution? The  PTO  budget  last 
year  approached  $6,000  and 
most  of  it  was  spent  on  stu- 
dents. The  PTO  spent  $1,000  to 
buy  uniforms  for  children  com- 
peting in  Sports  By  Ability, 
$600  for  physical  therapy,  $100 
for  the  WPSBC  underprivileged 
children’s  fund,  plus  money  for 
parties,  for  gifts,  for  special 
treats  . . . 

And  on  the  other  side,  what 
is  the  measure?  Personal  growth, 
new  friendships,  and  deepening 
relationships. 
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"Let  the  Games  Begin . . 


The  excitement  of  the  compe- 
tition begins  months  before  the 
actual  games  and  mounts  until 
it  touches  every  student  at  the 
School. 

First  it’s  just  the  athletes. 
They  must  qualify  for  the 
Sports  by  Ability  games  by 
demonstrating  that  they  have 
achieved  minimum  competitive 
levels.  Then  comes  three  months 
of  training  and  conditioning 
in  the  pool  or  the  gym  to  raise 
their  performance  level. 

During  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  whole  school  gets  involved. 
In  classrooms,  students  make 
signs  to  support  their  athletes. 
The  staff  meets  for  an  orienta- 
tion. Everyone  joins  for  a pep 
rally  to  spur  on  the  athletes 
who  will  go  to  the  games. 

Sports  by  Ability  is  a com- 
petitive program  for  the  handi- 
capped. It  is  run  by  Citiparks 
and  sponsored  by  Sargent  Elec- 
tric. The  School’s  participation, 
however,  is  funded  through 
private  contributions.  Last  year 
23  students  from  the  School 
participated  in  the  local  Sports 
by  Ability  and  their  number  is 
growing  each  year. 

At  the  games  themselves,  stu- 
dents participate  in  swimming, 
power  lifting  and  slalom.  The 
athletes  are  primed  for  new  sit- 
uations, unfamiliar  equipment 
and  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  games.  Swimmers  prepare 
themselves  for  the  entry  into  a 
strange  pool  and  listen  carefully 
for  the  verbal  cues  of  coach 
Deanie  Caputo  as  she  advises 
them  to  turn  at  the  wall. 

After  the  games,  there’s  a 
banquet  at  the  School.  This  is 
a time  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  athletes,  to 
thank  the  volunteer  escorts  and 
to  thank  the  parents.  Says 
Caputo,  “The  banquet  is  a 
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This  year  four  blind  athletes  from  the 
School  attended  national  championships 
in  Montclair,  N.J. 


beautiful  way  to  let  the  parents 
hear  of  the  accomplishments  of 
their  children.  It’s  a wonderful 
event.  The  athletes  feel  as  if 
they  have  worked  hard  and  par- 
ticipated in  serious  competition. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
cipline, learning,  achievement 
and  success.  What  more  can 
you  ask?’’ 

Caputo  is  an  advocate  for 
handicapped  athletes.  The 
games  “bring  us  out  of  the 
realm  of  severe  disability  for  a 
few  weeks  because  they  focus 
on  ability,”  she  points  out.  “The 
motivation  of  the  games  is 
intense.  Kids  that  have  come 
to  us  as  non-swimmers  become 
agile  swimmers  because  of  their 
desire  to  be  part  of  the  games.” 

In  order  to  compete  in  Sports 
by  Ability,  the  athletes  need 
membership  in  another  associa- 
tion, the  United  States  Associa- 
tion of  Blind  Athletes.  For  the 
first  time  this  year,  four  ath- 
letes from  the  School  partici- 
pated in  the  National  Competition 
of  the  U.S.A.B.A.  in  Montclmr, 
N.J.  The  four  came  home  with 
five  awards,  including  gold  and 
silver  medals,  two  bronze 
medals  and  a second  place 
team  standing. 


For  Becky  and  Tony,  the  Sports  by  Ability 
Games  were  worth  all  the  weeks  of  traininff. 


Getting  to  the  games  was 
tough.  “The  School  supported 
us  financially,”  Caputo  notes, 
“but  it  was  touch  and  go  for  a 
while  because  we  didn’t  have 
enough  money.  Finally  we  got 
an  individual  contribution  of 
$2,000  which  enabled  us  to  go 
to  the  games.” 

The  national  competition 
was  an  exhilarating,  broadening 
experience  for  the  School’s  ath- 
letes. The  competitors  ranged  in 
age  from  12  to  74.  They  were 
well  groomed,  well  conditioned 
and  highly  accomplished.  They 
were  shining  examples  of  what 
can  be  achieved  through  per- 
severance, determination  and 
discipline. 
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Your  Gifts— How  They  Help 


Your  contributions  pay  for 
valuable  improvements.  The 
School  spends  about  $200,000 
per  year  on  capital  equipment 
and  adapted  equipment.  Every 
time  a child  needs  a chair  or 
other  supportive  device,  it  must 
be  specially  adapted.  The  School 
retains  a wood  craftsman  who 
comes  in,  looks  at  the  individ- 
ual child  and  adapts  the  equip- 
ment to  fit  the  child  at  that 
moment.  When  that  child  starts 
to  grow,  we  start  all  over  again. 
Some  of  the  equipment  has  a 
very  short  life. 

These  purchases,  made  during 
the  last  year,  are  examples  of 
how  your  contributions  are  used. 

Hospital  crib  $1,000 

Six  cart  covers  for  tray 
transporting  to  the 
Early  Education 


Building 

$ 

950 

Food  cart 

$ 

295 

Wheelchair 

$ 

390 

Guidance  kit 

$ 

193 

Science  lab  kit 

$ 

280 

26  bed  rail  covers 

and  pads 

$ 

715 

10  student  desks 

$ 

481 

Shower  chair 

$ 

225 

Converter  bike 

$ 

158 

Potty  chair 

$ 

120 

Adaptive  chairs 

$ 

700 

Evacuation  chair 

$ 

625 

Changing  table 

$ 

200 

2 Preston  Tlimbleforms 

$ 

520 

Tbrso  dummy 

$ 

290 

Kidney  shaped  table 

$ 

260 

E^olster  chair 

$ 

235 

Library  wordprocessing 

workstation 

$3,800 

Disk  Pacs  and  Storage 

Cabinet 

$1,800 
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Benefactors  and  Bequests 


Louis  I.  Aaron 
*Anna  Elizabeth  Abbott 
William  M.  Achhammer 
Louis  Adamovitch 
Abraham  Adelman 
Irma  N.  Agnew 
Virginia  Aiken 
Charles  M.  Alexander 
Grace  R.  Alster 
Charlotte  M.  Anderson 
Rose  C.  McHugh 
Anderson 
Charles  Arbuthnot 
Mary  E.  Armstrong 
Joseph  A.  Aronson 
Emma  L.  Arthurs 
Raymond  Artz 
William  T.  Aurentz 
Fannie  Rees  Ayers 
Morris  Baer 
U tides  Baird 
Georgia  C.  Baker 
Elizabeth  M.  Bankel 
Lawrence  Basile 
Lucien  Graham  Bauer 
Mary  Bayard 
Susan  Bayard 
William  H.  Bechtold 
William  G.  Beckman 
Thompson  Bell 
John  R.  Benson 
Margaret  Evans  Berdan 
J.  D.  Bernd 
Robert  N.  Bethell 
W.  S.  Bickart 
Julius  S.  Bickert 
Emma  W.  Bihler 
Sophia  Binder 
Mary  M.  Bindley 
Myra  J.  Binsley 
Susanna  Bischel 
Elsie  K.  Bloom 
Henry  F.  Boettcher 
R.  H.  Boggs 
Conrad  H.  Bokerman 
George  R Bollman 
Henry  W.  Borntraeger 
* Helen  B.  Boswell 
Louis  Bowers 
Dean  A.  Boyd 
Callie  Bragdon 
Olive  F.  Bragdon 
Elizabeth  J.  Brandon 
Herman  Brandt 
Arthur  E.  Braun 
Mary  E.  Bridges 
Emma  Dale  Harrison 
Broadhurst 
Alice  E.  Brock 
Anna  Cloyde  Brooks 
Charles  A.  Brooks 
Grace  H.  Buck 
Shirley  Budke 
William  C.  Buechner 
Henry  Buhl 
Emma  V.  Bulger 
Zita  M.  Byrne 
Eleanor  B.  Calhoun 
Emma  M.  Campbell 


Margaret  Shaw 
Campbell 
Grace  Carson 
Julia  Carson 
Robert  Carson 
Evelyn  E.  Catanzaro 
Esther  Chianese 
Rose  A.  Choffin 
Armede  B.  Clark 
Marie  E.  Clark 
Ella  May  Clarke 
Helen  Clarke 
Sarah  Agnes 
Clendenning 
Mary  Louise  Cochrane 
Carrie  Cohen 
Charlotte  Collison 
Cora  Conley 
Katherine  Hunter 
Conroy 

Sarah  J.  Craig 
Estella  Wood  Crane 
Edwin  R.  Crawford 
Stanley  E.  Crawford 
Floyd  W Crowe 
Alice  H.  Danahey 
Mary  E.  Davidson 
Lottie  Davis 
Bessie  R.  Dawson 
Harvey  Deaktor 
Samuel  Deaktor 
Lora  M.  Deane 
Harry  D.  Deloe 
Alexander  Dempster 
Mary  DePippa 
A.  J.  DeRoy 
Fredericka  Detrich 
Alice  Devey 
Sarah  T.  Dewsnapp 
Susanna  Diffenbacher 
Jessie  J.  Domka 
Harry  F.  Domhoff 
J.  J.  Donnell 
Ruth  E.  Donnell 
Alma  F Drake 
Paul  H.  Drees 
Lois  A.  Duer 
Elsie  G.  Duga 
Louis  S.  Duncan 
Mary  I.  Dunne 
Thomas  N.  Dunne 
O.  M.  Eakins 
Mary  E.  Earl 
Eliza  T.  Edwards 
Josephine  M. 

Eichenlaub 
June  Y.  Enelow 
Leonard  Enelow 
Harry  N.  Englert 
E.  Marguerite  Erhard 
Arthur  Evans 
Olive  L.  Evans 
Mathilda  Fagan 
Frances  A.  Faloon 
Rachel  A.  Farrington 
Mary  Wrenshall  Fauset 
Annie  C.  Felkel 
Mary  Warfel  Ferguson 
Charles  Finegan 


J.  B.  Finley 
Robert  W.  Flenniken 
Helen  J.  Fleck 
Alice  M.  Flick 
Gertrude  Forster 
Curtis  S.  Foster 
Fay  Foster 
James  Foster 
Emanuel  Frederick 
Harry  W.  Freye 
Jacob  C.  Fry 
Thomas  B.  Frye 
Jessie  M.  Galbraith 
Gyla  W.  Gardiner 
Sadie  Grekin 
Minnie  B.  Gerst 


Flora  M.  Gilbert 
Thelma  Giles 
Mable  D.  Gilleland 
J.  Laird  Gillespie 
Fannie  I.  Glass 
Harry  G.  Goff 
Alice  Morgan  Graff 
Ella  Graubart 
Albert  B.  Graver 
Clara  E.  Graver 
R.D.  Gray 

Margaret  E.  Grimpe 
Arthur  M.  Grossman 
Agnes  M.  Gulentz 
Essie  V.  Gullett 
Charles  E.  Gundy 
Stella  H.  Guthrie 


George  Halpern 
Anne  Halpin 
George  V.  Hamilton 
Marianne  Rea  Hamilton 
Irma  McDonald 
Harding 

Edith  H.  Harper 
Eliza  D.  Hartley 
Lloyd  J.  Hayden 
Minnie  B.  Hayden 
Charles  Hays 
Roberty  E.  Hays 
R.  M.  Head 
Alvin  D.  Headrick 
Gertrude  B.  Heard 
James  D.  Heard 
John  J.  Heard 


*Bequest  made  in  1985 
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Jessie  0.  Heasley 

Agnes  M.  Johnston 

Harold  J.  F.,ewis 

FJelen  J.  McKesson 

Ida  J.  Niemann 

Annie  May  Hegeman 

♦Elizabeth  G.  Jones 

F.,aura  E.  IJnke 

Jesse  C.  McMillan 

Howard  A.  Noble 

Oliver  S.  Hershman 

Mary  FF.  Jones 

♦Margaret  A. 

Florence  D.  McMillen 

Fulton  Clark  Noss 

H.  W,  Hespenheide.  Jr. 

Mary  Junker 

Livingstone 

David  C.  McNary 

Mary  M.  Oberlin 

'Harriet  Hespenheide 

Oliver  B.  Kalar 

Ida  A.  FiOckhart 

Jennie  King  Mellon 

Irene  O'Brien 

Margaret  Heyl 

Anna  M.  Kambach 

A.  FJoward  F^ogan 

Sarah  Mendelson 

Nelle  M.  Oliver 

Joseph  Hicklin 

Rachel  Katzenmeyer 

Giambattista  Lombardi 

Ethel  E.  Merkamp 

J.  Henry  O’Neill 

.Anna  A.  Hicks 

G.  A.  Herman  Kauffeld 

Albert  M.  l.,ong 

F/Ouis  A.  Mertz 

Josephine  T.  O’Neill 

Lewis  W.  Hicks 

Ethel  Kay 

IJllian  F^onkowski 

Celia  Mervis 

M.  Oppenheimer 

Melinda  Morniw  Hicks 

Elizabeth  H.  Keating 

F.ouise  Maeder 

Willa  Metz 

Clara  A.  Opperman 

Wenman  A.  Hicks 

Nell  Kennerdell 

Ella  J.  Maher 

Elizabeth  K.  Metzger 

Rebecca  J.  Flacker 

William  W.  Hicks 

Annie  Given  Kerr 

Annie  W’.  Mahood 

Annora  S.  Miller 

Christopher  h.  Painter 

Edna  P.  Hoag 

F.aura  Ketterer 

Emile  Majerus 

Edith  S.  Miller 

Jacob  F’ainter,  Jr. 

Dorothea  Van  Buren 

Fannie  M.  King 

Ida  Mann 

Ella  B.  Miller 

Alex  Fi.  F’atterson 

Hoehl 

Willlis  I.,.  King,  Jr. 

Ben  Mardowitz 

Samuel  H.  Miller 

Jacob  W.  Paul 

Jane  Holmes 

Francis  H.  Kirker 

Julia  Marks 

Tbrrence  Miller 

Margaret  S.  Paul 

Nathaniel  Holmes 

Mathilda  Klages 

Elizabeth  D.  Martin 

F]rnestine  T.  Moenius 

John  P.  Penny 

F’hilip  Edwared  Horn 

Samuel  Sandor  Klein 

Fannie  Martin 

Edna  Gray  Moore 

George  Pfeil 

Marie  L.  Hornberger 

Beatrice  Kohn 

S.  S.  Marvin 

Thomas  B.  Moreland 

Charles  J.  I’hillips 

Charles  FL  Hoting 

.Margaret  B.  Kohn 

Martha  l^ockharet 

Edith  B.  Morse 

Karl  A.  Pillow 

Mary  E.  Hoting 

Arthur  A.  Kridel 

Mason 

Jessie  Movizzo 

Henry  Kirke  Porter 

Evelyn  H.  Housley 

Edith  G.  Krueger 

Mary  H.  Maury 

Harry  M.  Murray 

John  Porterfield 

Clara  Boehm  Howell 

George  W.  Kummer 

Hugh  McAffee 

Margaret  C.  Murray 

Amilia  C.  Proft 

Mary  A.  Howe 

Elbert  N.  Kunkle 

Katherine  R.  McAleer 

Wilfrid  Murtland 

James  A.  Quinn 

Alexander  Hreachmack 

Florence  Barrett  F>add 

Elizabeth  Nelson 

Nellie  A.  Myers 

John  R.  Ranson 

Helen  M.  Hurst 

P^thel  F^aSalle 

McBride 

Helen  Donhoff  Neely 

Dixie  Walker  Ftea 

Nannie  A.  Igram 

Fienry  A.  Fvaughlin 

Evaline  B.  McBride 

Mary  F.  Nelson 

Frances  Rea 

Grace  I.  Irwin 

Robert  G.  I>ea 

Emma  M.  McCall 

Theodore  Neppach 

Flora  E.  Reeg 

Albert  Isay 

John  M.  l.,ee 

Alice  M.  McCann 

Regina  U.  Nestor 

Victor  C.  FFeiber 

'Mathilde  Ittel 

IJllian  F.  F.eff 

Aileen  McCullough 

John  Nesuta 

F.,ois  E.  Fleid 

Fleda  F.  Iversen 

Elizabeth  F.,eGoullon 

Charles  F...  McCune 

Rose  Neuman 

Wilson  H.  Remmel 

John  Jablonsky 

F>eo  l.,ehman 

F^dmund  McElwain 

Emma  Nickel 

Mary  E.  Rieck 

Gertrude  Jenny 
Fern  MacLure  Jobe 

*F?equest  made  in  1985 

Myra  F.,ove  l^ermann 
Fiell  McC.  l>essenberry 
Yetta  Levenson 

Kate  G.  McFadyen 
Annabelle  F„ivingston 
McKerahan 

Joseph  Nicklin 
Mary  C.  Niebaum 

♦Earl  H.  Riefer 
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Benefactors  and  Bequests 


Matilda  A.  Rieger 
Hilda  S.  Rieland 
Joseph  G.  Robinson 
Martha  J.  Robinson 
Samuel  Marks  Rose 
Charles  J.  Rosenbloom 
Freda  Rosenblum 
Elizabeth  Weaver  Roth 
Elizabeth  Salzer 
Helen  M.  Santillo 
Frank  C.  Sauer 
Loretta  A.  Sauer 
Millie  C.  Schafer 
William  E.  Schafer 
Mary  E.  Schenley 
Fred  Schiller 
Lucy  Ames  Schmitz 
James  M.  Schoonmaker 
Rebekah  C. 

Schoonmaker 
William  F. 

Schoonmaker 
Simon  Schreiber 
Wilhelmine  Schreiber 
Charles  E.  Schultz 
Charles  H.  Schultz 
Paul  G.  Schultz 
Paukl  H.  Schweizer 
John  B.  Scott 
Joseph  Scully 
Issac  Seder 
Margaret  K.  Seeley 
Frank  Sepic,  Jr. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Shank 
John  G.  Sheafer 
Hyman  Shear 
Joseph  R.  Shermer 
Rose  Levitt  Shermer 
Harold  G.  Shirk 
Norma  Jackson  Shirk 
*Vera  Slater 
*William  Sherwin 
*Ida  Mae  Shoemaker 
John  Shubelka,  Jr. 

Lena  Sievwright 
Luella  M.  Simonton 
Ethel  Seavey  Simpson 
Pearl  I.  Simpson 


*Bequest  made  in  1985 


Vera  H.  Slater 
Edwin  A.  Smith 
Esther  Smith 
Marie  R.  Smith 
Marion  H.  Smith 
Mrs.  George  C. 

Sneathen 
H.  C.  Snyder 
Mary  Elise  Snyder 
Amelia  Solomon 
Charles  H.  Spang 
Norman  Spang 
George  J.  Stanley 
Martha  S.  Stanley 
Wilmer  T.  Starkey 
William  Steele 
Viola  Steelman 
Christina  F.  Steibel 
Marie  K.  Steinecke 
Mary  A.  Stenger 
Josephine  A.  Stephens 
*Marguerite  Stevenson 
Ruth  Stewart 
Ambrose  H.  Stiffler 
Marie  M.  Stockdale 
Helen  M.  Stolzenbach 
Emily  Stoops 
George  Strasser 
Mary  Agnes  Stuckey 
Bertha  E.  Succop 
Olive  E.  Swank 
Charles  L.  Tbylor 
William  Thaw 
Pearl  L.  Thayer 
Vesta  Thomas 
Hazel  O.  Thompson 
Hazel  Van  Buren 
Thompson 
Marie  N.  Thompson 
Mary  Cushing  Tiotus 
Mary  R.  D.  Tbrrance 
* Ernest  TVent 
Matilda  S.  Trudal 
Lillian  W.  Tbrner 
Cora  M.  Tlistin 
*Anna  C.  Unverzaget 
Murmon  T.  Von 
Ordstrand 
Ella  D.  Vaughn 
Elizabeth  M.  Vogeley 
Wilhelmina  Wager 
Corine  M.  Wahr 
Averista  B.  Waina 
Charles  Waldbauer 
Effie  Walker 
Rheyna  Miller  Walker 
Lena  Sisco  Walter 
Marian  Waugaman 


Joseph  Weisbrod 
Anna  Welch 
Mary  Wellington 
Peggy  Lee  Wentzel 
*Daisy  A.  Wickham 
Elizabeth  C.  Whitehall 
Jennie  C.  Widman 
Jebba  Dixon  Wiggin 
Frederick  W.  Wiley 
Cora  Hubbard  Williams 
Joseph  Williams 
Marie  K.  Williams 
Charels  Winfield 
Herman  Windt 
Anna  C.  Wise 
Ruth  R.  Wise 
Harry  F.  Wixfort 
*Helen  M.  Woerner 
Helen  Woerner 
Mary  B.  Wolff 
John  M.  Yahres 
Laura  Yost 
Margaret  Young 
Martha  Young 
Grace  Zahniser 
Hattie  I.  Zeigler 
Howard  G.  Ziegler 
Anges  L.  Zinkand 
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Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Blind  Children 
Bayard  Street  at  Bellefield  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213-1499 
(412)  621-0100 
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p.  12  middle,  Cheryl  Akers 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  is  a non-profit  corporation, 
approved  for  tax-exempt  status  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  derives  funds 
from  the  state  and  federal  governments, 
income  from  endowments,  bequests,  contri- 
butions and  foundation  grants.  Our  audited 
financial  statement  is  available  for  review. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children  maintains  an  open  admission 
policy  for  students  and  provides  full  and 
equal  employment  opportunities  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  age  or  physical  handicap. 
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Wetitern  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Blind  Children  . 
Bayard  Street  at  Bellefirld  A\enuc 
Pittsburgh.  Penns\lvania  I52I.TI4JW 
(4121  6214)100 
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Wefttem  IVnoMylvania  Srh<iol  far  Hlind 
('hildren  is  a non  profit,  private  nrhool  for 
rxreptifmal  children  approved  b>  the  IVnn 
Nylvania  Department  of  Kdmation  It 
serves  lej{all>  hlind  and  multihandii  apped 
children  ages  two  to  21  The  Vhmd  d<ies 
not  maintain  minimum  or  mnvimiiin  okilb 
criteria  for  admission  I .orated  in  the  Oak 
land  aection  of  Pittshurah  the  S«h«M»l 
offers  a full  ranae  of  services  for  students 
from  Western  Prnns>lvania  at  no  i harac  t< 
their  parents 
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